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JteHE ARTIST'S STANDARD. 

It is not an easy matter to judge between 
the deservings of two artists, who differ in 
feeling, range of subject, and in the facul- 
ties they appeal to. We determine our 
preferences by our individual likings, not 
in any way founded on analysis of the ar- 
tists' productions, but on a sympathy which 
we have with them, and which is depen- 
dent on our mental constitutions. This is, 
perhaps, all that is requisite for the quiet 
enjoyment of Art ; but to make real pro- 
gress in our enjoyment, it is necessary that 
we should know what is the most worthy 
in artistic manifestations, that we may de- 
velop our perceptions by study in the right 
direction, and be sure that we are really 
travelling by some broad highway of truth, 
and not a side path of vagary, which, end- 
ing, shall leave us in confusion and per- 
plexity, from which, if we extricate our- 
selves, it must be by retracing our steps, 
and unlearning all we have learned. 

There was never a greater error perpe- 
trated than the old " De gustibus nil dis- 
putandum," the real meaning of which is 
that there is no reasoning as to the relative 
nobility of several likings. It is true that 
there is a certain just latitude in liking, but 
there is a certain absolute standard by 
which we may compare the results of 
minds laboring in directions widely differ- 
ent. And when we say that there are 
certain things which a man ought to love 
more than others, we speak the truth, how- 
ever much we may clash with those who 
insist on their right to like what they 
please. Thus, if a man should say that he 
prefers Teniers to Raphael, we reply that 
whatever ability he may have to institute 
such a preference, he has no moral right, 
because the law of Nature prescribes that 
each man should make the most of him- 
self by fostering the qualities in him which 
are noblest, and which, when developed, 
would produce the grandest man as their 
result. He who does otherwise violates 
the law, and degrades himself, which, also, 
no man has a right to do. 

But, although itmay seem difficultto judge 
between any two given artists, considered 
by themselves, the matter becomes compar- 
atively easy, when we analyze the artistic 
mind into its diverse elements. These cor- 
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respond to that trinity which every man is 
in himself, of the physical, the intellectual, 
and the moral, and in Art they assume the 
forms of execution, treatment (or Art in 
its broad sense, with regard to which see 
Kuskin's explanation as given on page 267 
of The Ceaton), and sentiment — the hand, 
the head, and the heart, and these assume 
the order in which we have named them, 
the last being the highest and worthiest. 
By way of illustration, let us compare 'by 
this analytic arrangement the two above 
named artists, Raphael and Teniers. In 
execution both are excellent, precise, facile, 
and may, we should think, be considered 
not far from equals, both attaining very 
nearly the maximum of this quality, viz. : 
the simplest possible means of expressing 
the fact aimed at. In respect of treatment, 
also, we should considerthem nearly equal, 
since in drawing, invention, composition, 
and expression, they, also approach with 
nearly like success the maximum of excel- 
lence, viz : the point where treatment, still 
kept subservient to the motive of the pic- 
ture renders that motive with the most en- 
tire simplicity and the fullest impressiveness. 
If we are right so far, the distinction of 
their Arts lies in the remaining quality — 
sentiment or motive, and by the nobility 
of this we determine the ultimate positions 
of the two painters. There are, doubtless, 
certain minds which enjoy the pictures of 
Teniers more than those of Raphael, butonly 
because they have fuller sympathy with the 
deeply sensual nature of the former, than 
with the highly religious of the latter, the 
success of each in his own line of feeling 
being nearly equal. We may be wrong in 
the comparison between the particular ar- 
tists selected, and do not, in the least, in- 
sist on it — the law is the same whether 
we are wrong or right in the choice of 
an illustration. We may, in all cases, judge 
of the respective excellence of artists by 
this analytic comparison of their elements 
— each with each, and thence there is an 
inevitable conclusion, viz. : that in estimat- 
ing the power of artists we must not take 
into consideration onr sympathy with the 
motive or sentiment, since this gives rise 
only to individual preference. If we were 
correot in our illustration. Teniers is as 
great a man as Raphael, considered as a 
painter simply, and though we may have 



the utmost contempt for his works, we 
cannot, on that account, deprive him of 
his position, any more than his admirers 
could degrade Raphael because they might 
consider him superstitious, &c. 

But, with reference to the worthiness 
of an artist, and our estimate of the true 
value of his works, we have another 
standard. We have shown, in the compa- 
rison between Feeling and Talent, that, the' 
motive of a picture determines its value to 
society; whence it follows that the works 
of Teniers are valueless compared with 
those of Raphael. In fact, we have here 
another law, that the worthiness of a work 
of Art is according to the elevation of the 
feeling on which it is based; and here 
comes the real use of criticism, and the ex- 
position of the absurdity of the maxim, 
" De gustibus," &c. No man has a rightto 
love the sensual before the intellectual, or 
the intellectual before the moral. He has 
no right to make execution the standard 
of excellence in Art, because it is of no im- 
portance considered without reference to 
an end; nor has he a right to place a 
merely intellectual work before a moral 
one, because the elevation of our moral 
being is the object for which we value 
both thought and action. The ultimate 
.judgment of the world confirms, this order 

•for, though the polished writer of trivial 
thoughts may, for a time, catch the public 
ear, the man who expresses a grand 
thought, however awkwardly, finally over- • 
rides him v and takes the precedence. 

The highest earthly compensation of ar- 
tists is, the position the world gives them • 
and.it is, therefore, of vital importance^ • 
that, in our judging their relative merits^ 
we should refer to the standard of right 
and not to that of chanoe individual prefer- 
ence; and, while we must give an artist the 
consideration due to talent, whether' we 
like his works or no, we must, at the same 
time,' both for our own sakes and. that 
of the world in which we are units, insist 
on the constant reference of Art to this 
nobler standard of moral use, and we shall 
learn that, though by it our own tastes may 
be shown to be blunt and imperfect to a 
degree,, we can never arrive at a lofty un- 
derstanding of Art, if we do not cultivate 
them according to this rule of measuring, 
by nobility of motive. We cannot culti- 
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vate taste by easy following of our crude 
likings, but by earnest study and close 
thought. To study Art is a labor, but one 
which well repays the laborer in spirit and 

in truth. 

» 

THE WILDEEHE3S AMD ITS WATERS.* 
CHAPTER XI. 
OLEAB BIVER FALLS. / 

Rainy as the day was, it was necessary 
to do something out of doors, as Mike's lit- 
tle cabin was scarcely capacious enough to 
bold us all in comfort. Moreover, although 
it rained steadily, the wind was from the 
southward, and was warm, and as we were 
already thoroughly wetted, we need fear 
nothing more, so it was concluded to go up 
the lake to fish. The guides said that there 
was a cascade formed by the Clear River 
falling into the lake, where we might catch 
some fine trout; so getting our blankets, 
&c. in, to be in readiness for camping, 
should we find it advisable, we started. 
We had hoped for a clear day to see the 
mountains 'that lay around the lake, but 
the heavy clouds that hid their tops, and 
the rain that shut off all distant view, 
scarcely permitted us to judge of the cha- 
racter of the scenery. The glimpse we 
had of the hills and a bold bluff mountain 
oh the east the evening - before, gave us 
strong hopes of a sight, of some magnificent 
highland scenery. The shores of the lake 
were much more irregular and varied than 
in the waters through which we had passed, 
in some cases running up into clitfs from 
one hundred to two hundred feet in height. 
The points that jutted out from the main- 
land were bolder, and the bays deeper and 
more irregular, while the islands, in some 
cases, were hills of considerable altitude, 
the tout ensemble being much bolder than 
anything we had seen since entering the 
wilderness. The lake itself was seven or 
eight miles long, and varying from one to 
three miles in width, but so crooked that 
but a portion of it could be seen from any 
point. But it was no time for hunting of 
the picturesque, under the grey veil of 
clouds that clipped hill and mountain down 
to a dead level, and held the whole land- 
scape in a cheerless monotone of gloom, the 
dullness of which was heightened by the 
semi-uncomfortable state of wetness we 
were iii. I think none of us felt so much 
like sketching or sight-seeing,' as like keep- 
ing our blood in vigorous circulation, so we 
rowed away as hard as we could for the 
falls. 

Turning the point of one of the islands, 
they came finally in sight, a sheet of white 
foam Calling over the broken rocks, and 
plunging into the deep, dark water of the 
lake, how deep we could only guess by the 
conformation of the shore, which was a 
steep wall of basaltic rock. The fall itself 
was not more than thirty feet in height, 
but most picturesque in its forms, and a 
few rods above were two or three others, 
forming a beautiful succession of cascades 
and basins. A ledge of rock at the foot of 
the fall, gave standing place and room to 
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throw a fly, so I begged to be landed, and 
as I had my whip in readiness, I cast at once 
across the boiling water into the edge of 
the cleat' water beyon'd. Scarcely had my 
flies touched the surface, when a half 
dozen tails of several sizes whisked above 
it, betraying the presence of a multitude of 
small trout. Another cast brought a fish, 
and in brief space we were in the full ex- 
citement of first-rate luck. 1 drew my fish 
up on the rock to secure them, and in the 
haste, and consequent carelessness of such 
"fast" fishing, lost several fine ones which 
had been lightly hooked, and at length 
having got my fingers on a very large trout, 
he freed himself, and began making his way 
down the sloping, slippery rock, when I 
sprang after him, and losing my footing, 
tell, and slid down to the water, I grasped 
at the rock, which gave me no hold, and I 
still slid, until, coming to the edge, where 
it broke down into the unfathomable depth, 
I went under at the same instant that the 
trout, with a last flip of his tail, reached 
his element and "skooted." I rose and 
essayed to climb back, but the slippery 
slope defied every effort to get a hold on 
it, for as soon as I had worked my shoul- 
ders out, I slipped back again, until, but of 
patience, and my knees being bruised, and 
my shins barked by my fruitless climbing, 
I turned and struck out for the boat which 
lay outside of the foam, and notwithstand- 
ing my hat, overcoat, and knee-boots, 
reached it, and was assisted in by Student, 
who, with the rest, had been convulsed 
with laughter. "Did you get the trout ?" 
said he, as soon as he could command his 
breath. "No, hang it!" said I, handing 
Student my watch, which I supposed to be 
ruined, and which had entirely occupied 
my thoughts while in the water. I told 
Moodie to put me ashore again, and re- 
sumed my fishing with more care as to 
landing my fish, or approaching the water. 

Abandoning the fishing, at length, the 
remainder of the party landed, and we 
proceeded to examine the falls, by way of 
variety. A way was found up the rocks 
at the side of the fall, by which we reached 
the head of the first cascade. We found 
the stream (by courtesy only to be called a 
river) to be divided above into several 
channels, each of which, making its own cas- 
cade, or series of cascades, fell finally into 
one broad basin, in which the waters grew 
quiet, and gathered for the final plunge 
into the lake. This pool was, perhaps, a 
hundred and fifty yards across, and set 
round with crags of rock, and walled in 
with the forest, its pines raising themselves 
silently and grimly against the leaden sky, 
and singing in the wind the dreary, lonely 
chant they have been singing ever since 
pines were ; and the little cascades were 
gurgling and plashing over the rocks ; while 
down the cliff below, but out of sight, and 
partially deadened to our hearing, was the 
rushing of the main fall. There were 
more picturesque forms of falling water 
and broken rock than I ever recollect to 
have seen before in one place. Above the 
lesser falls, the river was smooth and un- 
interesting, though the guides said that 
there was a chain of exceedingly beautiful 
lakes on the stream, and one of them 
larger than the one we were then on. 

Towards sunset the wind changed, and 
the rain promised to "hold up," so we 
concluded to build our camp here, in pre- ; 



ference to returning to Mike's. We select- 
ed a point of land where the shore was 
bold, so as to give us a dry spot, and built 
our camp against the trunk of a large pine. 
A fire was soon kindled from some dry 
light wood and some twigs of a dead bal- 
sam, which happened to be in a sheltered 
position — and then branches of spruce, 
hemlock, and fir were thrown into the 
blaze, and, being dried in an instant, and 
in the next in a flame, we had soon an im- 
mense fire, which dried and kindled the 
dead wood which we threw in, aad, ere 
long, we had a substantial basis fW culi- 
nary operations 51 — burning logs and a bed 
of coals large enough to roast a deer 
whole ; and, what was most comfortable, 
we were thoroughly dry ourselves, and in 
a most enviable state of good humor. 

Our camp was on the eastern side of the 
lake, and we could see the western sky, 
over which the clouds began to break up 
and gather into scud, Which drifted before 
the wind with a most decided promise of 
a clear morrow. The sun had set some 
time when they finally broke away; and 
the last fragments of our discomfort float- 
ed away on them, as we saw the quiet, 
serene sky of twilight, pale green, and 
barred with long horizontal bands of purple 
cirro-stratus lying motionless, far above the 
region of rain and wind, and spreading 
their solemn repose over the dark moun- 
tains and the lane, now so glassy that the 
new moon scarcely waved on its surface, 
and Jupiter, which followed^ her closely, 
blazed from the depths like a lamp. 

We had brought one of the deer with 
us, and I was determined to give the com- 
pany another example of my ability as 
cook. I took a fore-quarter of the deer, 
and, having cut a piece of pork into long 
slips, thrust them into the meat in every 
direction ; then, cutting a pole, which was 
run out over the camp until the outer end 
overhung the fire, the venison was sus- 
pended therefrom by a strong cord. We 
then piled the whole of a large balsam 
tree on the fire, and the meat began to 
roast. A turn occasionally kept it in rota- 
tion, as long as the cord was twisting and 
untwisting again, when another turn was 
given — and an occasional basting kept it 
from becoming dry. Our hemlock bed 
being prepared, we lay down on it to wait 
supper in ease, I occasionally getting up to 
turn the meat, and the guides being busy 
with the potatoes, &c. When the venison 
was finely browned, the string was cut, 
and a large piece of bark serving as plat- 
ter, each man carved off to suit himself; 
and our supper was dispatched with more 
appetite than ceremony, and digested 
without other stimulant than an hilarity 
which seemed to come from the clear 
mountain air. The echoes rung with our 
shouts and laughter, and the whole party 
seemed to have become inspired with the 
spirit of fun and humor. 

When supper was finished, Student and 
I took our boat and rowed out on the hike. 
The echoes we awoke surpassed everything 
we had ever heard. Sentences of half-a- 
dozen words were repeated distinctly several 
times — quotations from Shakespeare came 
back to us with dramatic force, and a hal- 
loo rang out from the woods, as if half a 
score men had been belated in different 
points in the forest, and wanted us to take 
them hp, and then it died away in a con- 



